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the students' habit of consciously thinking how some one
else would have done a thing, instead of how they will
do it themselves, leads to the atrophy of the inventive
powers. The fuller the knowledge students have of
what has been done before, the better, and this know-
ledge, if it has been thoroughly assimilated, will more
or less subconsciously control their designs, but un-
digested it merely leads to lifeless reproduction in place
of fresh creation. Making surface patterns is not high
art calling for great mental powers, but it needs some
measure of good taste and a certain irresponsible joyous-
ness if the work is to give pleasure in the doing and
when done, and it is because most designers of pattern
lack this spirit in their work that the finished result is
apt to look laboured and uninspired. The only excuse
for ornament is that it should give pleasure, for it has
no other function, and yet it is very hard to imagine
that a great deal of modern decoration can ever have
given any pleasure to its makers or to its subsequent
owners.

All this may seem disheartening to those thinking of
trying to earn a living by binding books, but it is only
stating what in different degrees applies to all who
embark on the great adventure of an artistic career.
Students taking up music, the stage, or painting know
that it is only by the power of creating something new
that they can achieve any marked success; it is the same
in a comparatively minor craft like bookbinding, which
calls for the same kind of power on a lower plane.

It is no easy thing to acquire technical skill and speed
of output equal to that of the average workman, and
yet without this no bookbinder can turn out work worth
the ordinary bookbinder's rate per hour, and to com-
mand something more than this, something beyond
- adequate skill and speed is necessary, while there is